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The  barn  swallow 


our  only   native  swallow  that  is  truly   "swallow  tailed"    and    the    only   one    with    white    spots   in   the   tail.      Nests   are 
most    often    found    around    barns    and    other    buildings. 
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The  red  fox  (Vulpes  fulva)  is  easily  distinguished  from 
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to  be  rare  or  absent  in  a  few  of  our  southeastern  counties. 
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What  Steps  Shall  We  Take? 


IN  the  beginning  of  things  the  Creator  made  the  earth 
and  sea  and  sky.  He  populated  the  waters  with  fish 
and  the  earth  with  beasts  and  everything  that  creeps. 
He  made  sun  and  moon  to  give  light  by  day  and  night. 

Alter  He  had  created  the  fish  of  the  waters,  the  fowls 
of  the  air,  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  woodlands  of 
earth,  He  then  made  man  and  gave  him  dominion  over 
all  that  He  had  created. 

At  the  first  opportunity,  man  violated  the  initial  rule 
of  conduct  handed  down  to  him  by  his  Creator  and,  as 
punishment,  was  driven  from  the  place  of  abode  which 
had  been  given  him. 

As  the  husbandman  and  manager  of  God-given  re- 
sources placed  in  his  hand,  he  has  continued  to  violate 
every  natural  law  in  existence  on  this  mundane  sphere. 
The  Giver  planted  the  trees  and  shrubs  for  man's  eco- 
nomic good  and  to  provide  shelter  and  food  for  the 
denizens  of  earth.  With  fire,  axe  and  saw  man  has 
wreaked  destruction  everywhere.  Along  the  highways 
and  byways  of  the  world  one  may  witness  on  every  hand 
monuments  to  man's  stupidity. 

The  pure  water  that  gurgles  forth  from  the  mountain- 
side, that  nourishes  all  vegetative  growth  and  quenches 
the  thirst  of  every  living  thing  and  sings  a  song  of  hope 
as  it  leaps  and  falls  on  its  meandering  way  to  join  the 
illimitable  sea,  has  been  polluted  by  careless,  greedy  man. 

With  fire,  gun,  trap  and  net  man  has  mutilated  and 
destroyed  large  segments  of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the 
fowls  of  the  air  and  the  fishes  of  the  water. 

With  plough  and  hoe,  axe  and  fire  he  has  denuded  the 
earth  of  its  vegetation  and,  as  the  rains  descend  upon 
the  now  naked  earth,  the  fertile  soil  developed  for  man's 
happiness  and  economic  good  is  washing  away,  filling 
river  beds  and  raising  the  beds  of  the  oceans  of  earth. 

The  wondrous  things  the  Creator  wrought,  man  has 
done  his  level  best  to  destroy.  All  this  has  been  going 
on  since  man  began  to  move  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Out  of  all  of  these  centuries  of  waste  and  destruction, 
in  comparatively  recent  years  there  has  begun  the  de- 
velopment of  a  generation  of  thoughtful  men  who  are 
appraising  and  evaluating  the  ruthless  and  too  often 
wanton  waste  man  has  accomplished. 

Today  millions  of  men  everywhere  are  trying  to  dis- 
cover some  panacea  that  will  halt  the  destructive  forces 


which  have  had  such  a  devastating  cflect  upon  the  nat- 
ural, renewable  resources. 

Out  of  the  nation's  caldron  many  alchemists  have  dis- 
covered, and  will  continue  to  discover,  the  kind  of  heal- 
ing balms  that  are  necessary  to  close  the  open  wounds 
that  have  caused  so  much  sickness  and  ill  health  to  the 
soils,  woods,  waters  and  wildlife  of  this  nation  and  oi 
the  Old  Dominion. 

Soon  after  the  turn  of  the  present  century,  thoughtful 
men  of  this  country  and  of  this  state  began  to  plot  and 
plan  programs  which  had  lor  their  first  purpose  to  call  a 
halt  to  the  destructive  forces  that  were  playing  havoc 
with  all  the  natural,  renewable  resources.  The  federal 
government  reorganized  its  conservation  forces  and  in- 
tensified the  program  of  forestry,  soil,  water  and  wild- 
life restoration.  The  states,  like  Virginia,  caught  the 
contagion  and  set  up  methods  and  procedures  for  the 
restoration  of  the  resources  which  had  been  slipping 
away  since  the  early  clays  at  Jamestown. 

Today,  a  ray  of  hope  shines  in  upon  us.  The  conser- 
vation forces  are  on  the  march.  We  shall  not  let  the 
evil  forces  of  waste  and  destruction  pass;  we  shall  stop 
them  in  their  tracks. 

In  Virginia  the  soil  conservation  districts,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  landowner,  are  executing  programs  that 
not  only  save  the  soil  from  erosion  but  build  it  up  to  a 
higher  state  of  fertility. 

The  state  and  federal  Forest  Services  are  intensifying 
their  activity  programs  all  along  the  line.  The  red  devil 
of  fire  is  "tucking  his  tail  to  cover."  His  evil  days  are 
about  over. 

The  state  Water  Control  Board  is  more  determined 
than  ever  that  pollution  shall  be  damned  and  the  clear- 
ing of  the  state's  waters  of  human  and  industrial  wastes 
is  well  under  way. 

The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  soil,  forest 
and  water  agencies,  is  pouring  its  time,  energy  and  money 
turned  into  the  game  protection  fund  by  the  hunters 
and  fishermen  of  the  Commonwealth  into  programs  of 
restoration,  conservation,  development  and  management 
of  the  wildlife  resources  of  fields,  woods  and  waters. 

While  Time  marches  on  so,  also,  will  Conservation. — 
I.  T.  0. 


The  Eleventh  Commandment 


"Thou  shah  inherit  the  holy  earth  as  a  faithful  steward,  conserving  its  resources  and  productivity  from 
generation  to  generation.  Thou  shall  protect  thy  fields  from  soil  erosion  and  thy  hills  from  overgrazing 
by  the  herds,  so  that  thy  descendants  may  have  abundance  forever.  If  any  shall  fail  in  this  stewardship  of 
the  land,  his  fertile  fields  shall  become  sterile  stones  and  gullies,  and  his  descendants  shall  decrease  and  live 
in  poverty  or  vanish  from  the  face  ol  the  earth." — W.  C.  Lowdermilk. 

Conservation  of  American  Resources,  Charles  N.  Elliott 
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A   meal    while   fishing    doesn't    have   to   consist    of   stale    sandwiches  and   lukewarm   coffee.     With   a   little   preparation   and   equip- 
ment, the  angler  can  turn  out  a   meal   fit  for  a    king.    Food   prepared  in  the   open   seems  to   always  taste   better. 

How  Fishing  Can  Be 

TWICE  THE  FUN 


By  C.  W.  WOOD,  JRJ 


A  HOT  June  day  dragged  on  and  the  fish  were  not 
biting.  Earlier,  the  bass  and  crappie  had  been 
active  but,  with  the  mid-day  sun  scorching  the 
surface  of  the  lake,  no  ripple  appeared  in  the  shadows, 
or  movement  stirred  the  deep  holes.  Popping  bugs  had 
been  replaced  by  spinners  and  streamers  and  these,  in 
turn,  had  been  replaced  by  minnows.  Still  no  response. 
Putting  down  fly  and  spinning  rods,  which  now  seemed 
to  weigh  not  ounces  but  pounds,  we  straightened  our 
backs  and  with  stiff  arms  poked  around  for  the  coffee 
and  sandwiches. 

The  sandwiches  on  top  were  dry  from  the  heat  and 
those  underneath  .  .  .  soggy  from  the  moisture  of  the 
boat  bottom;  the  coffee,  lukewarm  and  stale.  The  world 
had  lost  its  rosy  glow  and  we  sat  disconsolately  awaiting 
the  afternoon  shadows.  Two  hours  or  so  spent  waiting- 
is  a  long,  long  time. 

Floating  slowly  downwind,  we  noticed  two  fellow 
Waltonians  lounging  comfortably   in    the   shade   of  the 


'An  anient  hunter  and  fisherman,  Mr.  Wood  is  a  teacher  at  Beulah  School 
in  Drewry's  Bluff.  He  completed  the  short  course  in  natural  resources  at 
V.  P.  I.'s  1956  summer  conservation  workshop  and  is  a  strong  conservation 
advocate  both   in   and   outside  of  the  classroom. 


cypress  shore.  Nearby,  a  small  stove  was  puffing  its  flames 
skyward  merrily  and  wonderful  smells  drifted  from  that 
spot!  What  a  comparison — two  scorched  anglers  in  a 
boat  and  two  wise  fishermen  lounging  ashore  during 
the  mid-day  lull. 

With  a  hail  they  attracted  our  attention  and  invited 
us  to  join  them.  Without  hesitation  we  accepted.  Ap- 
proaching, we  noticed  a  small  two-burner  gas  stove  and 
only  a  handful  of  additional  equipment.  For  the  next 
few  hours  we  enjoyed  crisp  fish,  hush  puppies,  tomatoes, 
steaming;  coffee,  and  interesting  conversation. 

The  late  afternoon  fishing  proved  most  enjoyable  and, 
1  believe,  the  bass  were  especially  cooperative.  At  least, 
we  thought  so. 

On  the  trip  home  we  disc  ussed  the  events  of  the  day — 
cussed  some  of  them.  Agreed,  however,  was  the  fact  that 
the  invitation  of  the  two  "shore  cooks"  was  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  trip.  The  reasons?  Companionship  and 
a  delicious  outdoor  meal. 

But  what  about  the  meal  itself?  It  was  really  the  sim- 
plest affair  one  can  imagine,  yet  the  most  pleasant.  So 
simple  that  on  our  next  trip  we  were  able  to  duplicate 
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it  with  wonderful  success.  All  we  took  was  a  small  stove 
— many  types  are  available  at  ver\  reasonable  prices — 
some  corn  meal,  butter,  lard,  onions,  tomatoes,  baking 
powder,  seasonings  and  coffee.  All  of  these  took  very 
little  boat  spate.  When  the  fish  stopped  biting,  we  head- 
ed for  shore  and  the  easy  task  of  getting  a  real  meal 
whipped  up. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  chief  items  are  meal,  bak- 
ing powder,  onion,  salt,  pepper,  red  pepper,  lard,  and  a 
liquid — water  or  milk.  A  fine  meal  may  be  prepared 
with  only  these  but,  in  addition,  some  of  us  enjoy  to- 
matoes, potatoes  or  other  side  dishes.  However,  here  is  a 
simple  meal  that  anyone  can  prepare. 

Clean  fish,  salt  and  pepper,  dip  in  meal  and  fry  in  hot 
[at — but  don't  let  the  lat  smoke.  While  the  fish  are  fry- 
ing, prepare  the  hush  puppies. 

Mix  about  a  cup  of  meal,  a  little  salt,  red  pepper, 
baking  powder  and  onion.  Add  milk  or  water  to  a  thick 
consistency.  After  removing  fish,  drop  batter  mixture  in 
fat  and  hv  to  a  golden  brown.  Coffee  and  side  dishes 
may  be  prepared  while  this  is  in  progress. 

Idie  exact  mixture  lor  hush  puppies  is  not  too  impor- 
tant, as  they  emerge  edible  even  under  the  most  adverse 
circumstances.  But  il  a  recipe  is  needed,  this  is  a  good 
one: 

1    <  tip  torn  meal 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

1  teaspoon   baking  powder 

2  tablespoons  finely  chopped  onion 
several  dashes  red  pepper   (l/g  teaspoon) 

.Mix  dry  ingredients  well  with  onion.    Add  an  egg  if 
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A   small    camp   stove    is   sufficient   for   a    wonderful    outdoor    meal.      This 
two-burner  model  gives  the  cook  adequate  room  for  preparing  a  variety 

of  foods. 


you  have  one  and  water  or  milk  to  make  a  thick  batter. 
Drop  by  the  spoon  into  hot  lat.  When  golden  brown, 
remove  and  drain  on  absorbent  paper. 

II  you  don't  wish  to  take  all  the  separate  ingredients 
with  you,  get  a  plastic  container  with  a  top  and  mix  all 
the  dry  ingredients  and  onion.  Add  powdered  milk 
and  powdered  egg  if  available.  When  ready  to  begin, 
just  add  water  and  stir  in  the  container. 

For  those  who  like  baked  fish,  the  following  is  a  good 
recipe.  Take  a  large  fish,  clean,  make  slits  along  side, 
slice  onion  and  potato  and  place  on  metal  foil.  Lay  a 
strip  of  bacon  on  fish  and  wrap  tightly.  Dig  a  shallow 
trench  and  place  the  package  in  it,  covering  with  soil. 
Build  a  fire  over  the  spot  and  in  about  an  hour  uncover. 

()1  course,  if  you  are  a  rustic  individual  who  refuses 
to  carry  any  equipment,  you  can  still  have  a  delicious 
meal,  fust  fold  a  sheet  of  metal  foil  and  put  it  in  your 
pocket  before  leaving  home.  Put  a  bit  of  salt  and  pepper 
in  a  piece  of  waxed  paper  and  fold  it  also.  Stuff  a  couple 
ol  potatoes  in  your  jacket.  When  you  get  to  shore,  clean 
the  fish,  thread  on  a  hardwood  stick  and  suspend  over  a 
small  fire.  Slice  potatoes,  wrap  in  foil,  and  place  them 
in  coals  while  the  fish  are  cooking. 

Main  sportsmen  go  to  extremes  by  taking  all  but  the 
kitchen  sink  while  others  take  nothing  but  a  match. 
However,  a  happy  medium  may  be  reached  by  taking  a 
small  stove,  a  skillet,  coffee  pot  and  ingredients.  The 
extra  space  these  items  occupy  will  be  more  than  com- 
pensated lor  by  doubled  pleasure.  Why  not  make  your 
next  fishing  trip  really  one  to  enjoy  and  remember  by 
making  the  most  ol  it?    It  can  be  twice  the  Inn! 


Fish   are   most  easily   prepared   for  the  frying   pan    by   dropping   them   in 

a   paper  bag  containing   corn   meal.     A  few  vigorous  shakes  of  the   bag 

will    cover    them     evenly    with     the     meal. 


"What  About  The  San  Juan  Rabbit?" 

The  above  article,  carried  in  the  April  issue  of  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife,  through  editoral  error  made  reference  to 
die  San  [nan  as  the  pest  rabbit  in  Australia.  It  is  not 
the  San  fuan  but  his  close  cousin,  the  European  rabbit, 
which  has  plagued  the  continent  "down  under"  since 
the-  middle  ol  the  nineteenth  century. 
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By  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Editor,  The  Raven 


SOMETIMES  at  night  across  a  pasture  field  there 
comes  to  the  boy  in  the  country  a  mournful  call, 
"killdeer,  killdeer."  It  comes  from  a  lovely  bird 
which  the  boy  probably  knows  as  a  "killdee,"  but  to 
which  the  books  give  a  similar  but  somewhat  more  for- 
mal title,  "killdeer."  Thus,  as  is  the  case  with  not  a  few 
birds,  such  as  the  pewee,  the  phoebe,  the  tow 
hee,  the  jay,  and  others,  the  bird  is  named 
from  its  call.  During  the  day  the  kill 
deer's  calls  are  more  frequent  and 
much  louder,  as  is  indicated  by 
its  scientific  name,  Charadrius 
vociferus  vociferus.  The  kill- 
deer's  nest  is  always  an  ex 
citing  find  for  the  boy. 
Although  it  is  a  water 
bird,  its  nest  is  usually 
some  distance  from  a 
stream  or  pond,  often 
down  in  Piedmont  Vir- 
ginia between  the  rows 
of  corn,  or  in  the  Valley 
on  a  rocky  ledge.  As  in  the  ---"' 
case  with  all  birds  whose  *Jfc 
young  must  be  able  to  run 
almost  immediately  from  the 
hatched  egg,  the  egg  is  much 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  size 
of  the  bird  than  with  other  birds.  The  ^ 
killdeer's  eggs  average  an  inch  and  a  hall  ^^p 
in  length  and  an  inch  across  at  the  widest 
point.  The  young  are  completely  clothed  when 
they  come  from  the  egg,  and  only  need  enough 
time  for  the  down  to  dry  before  they  can  run  and  hide 
in  the  grass  at  the  call  of  the  old  bird. 

There  are  no  young  birds  more  attractive.  Covered 
with  soft  down,  beautifully  mottled  with  black  and 
brown  and  pale  gray,  with  tiny,  almost  rudimentary 
wings,  a  wisp  of  a  tail,  and  comically  long  legs,  like  little 
matchsticks,  its  bright  eyes  shine  when  it  is  held  in  one's 
hand,  and  its  little  heart  palpitates  with  excitement. 
After  the  first  day,  however,  it  can  take  care  of  itself 
pretty  well,  and  can  either  run  with  surprising  speed  or 
merge  into  the  dead  grass  until  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  the  eye  to  pick  it  out. 

Four  eggs  are  normally  laid,  pear-shaped  so  that  they 
will  lie  together  well  in  the  nest,  with  the  small  ends 
turned  inward,  and  so  that  the  adult  bird  can  easily 
cover  them.    Sometimes  there  are  only  three;   occasion- 
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ally  five  are  found.  The  only  set  of  five  that  I  have  ever 
seen  did  not  hatch.  Like  the  young,  which  in  due  time 
will  appear  from  them,  they  are  so  mottled  with  black 
and  brown  that  they  are  not  easily  seen.  The  nest  is 
simply  a  depression  in  the  ground  or  on  a  rocky  ledge, 
lightly  covered  with  tiny  stones  or  bits  of  stick  or  bones, 
but  with  no  soft  linine.  In  the  books  the  in- 
cubation  period  is  variously  given,  from 
days.  Joshua  Womeldorf,  of 
ngton,  watched  a  nest  in 
hich  the  fourth  egg  was  laid 
on  April  8  and  the  first  egg 
hatched  on  May  4,  which 
gives  a  period  of  26  days 
from  the  last  laid  to  the 
first  hatched.  Sometimes 
two  broods  are  raised  by 
a  pair  in  the  same  sea- 
son. In  Lexington  we 
have  found  late  nests  in 
territories  where  the  first 
nest  was  successful.  The 
earliest    complete    set    of 

«^*  mSF^S  '"u1  e^s  "'  whicn  we  have 
^f*-rf*  anY  record  in  Virginia  was 
*<~d3?  found  by  J.  M.  Abbott  at  Fort 
^kt*?  Belvoir  on  March  17,  1949. 
Late  March  nests  are  not  uncom- 
gt*  mon,  but  April  is  the  chief  time  for 
^  egg  laying.  Eggs  have  been  found  at 
Lexington  as  late  as  July  9.  Except  in 
lower  Tidewater,  where  it  is  now  rare  as  a 
nesting  bird  but  where  it  seems  to  be  coming 
back  to  its  former  more  common  status,  the  killdeer  is  an 
abundant  bird  throughout  Virginia  in  summer  and,  ex- 
cept in  the  Valley,  in  winter.  Most  of  the  birds  leave 
the  Valley  of  Virginia  in  winter,  although  even  then  a 
few  can  always  be  found. 

Surely,  there  are  few  birds  more  beautiful  or  more 
interesting  than  the  killdeer.  In  color  it  is  grayish- 
brown,  with  many  of  the  feathers  lightly  tipped  with 
rufous.  This  basic  color  is  set  off  by  white  on  forehead, 
throat,  and  lower  breast,  and  by  a  white  ring  around  the 
neck;  by  a  black  spot  in  front  of  the  crown  and  of  the 
eyes,  and  two  black  bands  across  the  breast;  and  even 
more  strikingly  by  an  orange-reddish  rump  and  upper 
tail  coverts.  A  pair  in  courtship  maneuvers — the  birds 
flying  in   swift   and  graceful   circles,    the  white  breasts 

(Continued   on    page  23) 
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Prepare  Now 
For 
Next  Fall's 

BOW  HUNTING 


By  JOE  L.  COGGIN 

Special  Services  Officer 


Commission    photos    by    Kesteloo 

A  little  off-season   practice  on  an   archery  range   helps  in   sharpening   up 
the  eye.     Many  of  these  ranges  offer  animal  targets  in   natural  settings. 


IF  you  really  want  a  deer  lor  the  pot,  probably  your 
best  bet  is  to  get  him  with  a  gun;  but  it  your  taste  for 
venison  is  equaled  or  surpassed  by  the  desire  for  hard 
hunting  and  a  real  test  of  shooting  skill,  give  the  "weap- 
on of  the  ages" — the  bow  and  arrow — a  try. 

It  may  seem  a  little  odd  to  talk  about  hunting  during 
the  season  when  fishing  gets  most  of  our  attention,  but 
the  bow  demands  "year  round"  practice  to  make  it  a 
really  effective  weapon  during  the  hunting  season.  So 
the  time  to  prepare  for  your  fall  bow  hunting  is  NOW! 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  a  bow  and,  re- 
member, just  any  old  bow  won't  do.  If  you  plan  to  use  it 
for  deer  hunting  this  fall,  your  logical  choice  is  a  bow 
that  will  assure  enough  penetrating  power  to  score  a  kill, 
yet  be  easy  enough  to  pull  so  as  to  prevent  the  hand 
that  holds  the  bow  from  quivering.  Over-bowing,  select- 
ing a  bow  that  is  too  heavy,  is  probably  one  of  the  great- 
est temptations  of  the  beginning  archer  and  can  very 
well  be  his  biggest  mistake.  Try  this  and  you  will  see 
what  I  mean: 

Pick  up  a  bow  with  a  sixty-pound  pull  (in  archery 
terminology,  the  pull  of  the  bow  is  determined  by  the 
pounds  of  energy  required  to  bring  the  bow  to  lull 
draw)  and  see  how  easy  it  is  to  pull.  Not  bad  at  all,  but 
try  pulling  the  same  bow  to  full  draw  about  twenty-five 
or  thirty  times.  It  makes  a  difference  now,  a  big  differ- 
ence! Unless  you  are  used  to  it,  both  arms  will  be  so 
Mill  and  tired  they  will  feel  like  two  numb  chunks  of 
meat  dangling  from  the  shoulders.  A  forty-five  pound 
bow  will  kill  a  deer  just  as  easily  as  a  seventy-five.  Your 
main  ambition  should  be  accuracy,  and  becoming  accu- 
rate takes  a  great  deal  of  practice.  You  will  wan!  a  lighl 
bow  in  actual  weight;  one  that  you  can  practice  with  lor 
hours  without  wearing  yourself  out.  Most  well  stocked 
sporting  goods  stoics  will  carry  a  large  selection  of  bows 


of  various  kinds  and  shapes.  Most  sportsmen  seem  to 
prefer  laminated  bows  (bows  with  wood  cores  and  fiber- 
glass backs  and  bellies)  with  a  semi  or  full  recurve.  This 
is  due  primarily  to  the  tremendous  cast  of  such  bows. 
But  don't  underestimate  the  straight  bows.  They  usually 
have  the  desired  cast  and  are  very,  very  accurate. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  making  your 
own  bow,  but  many  archers  find  this  to  be  an  interesting 
hobby  and,  in  some  cases,  quite  profitable.  If  interested, 
secure  a  good  reference  on  the  subject  from  a  reputable 
dealer  or  magazine.  It  really  isn't  as  difficult  as  it  may 
sound,  and  you  can  make  either  solid  wood  or  laminated 
bows  to  suit  your  taste,  as  well  as  the  straight  or  re- 
curved types. 

Regardless  of  how  you  obtain  your  bow,  remember 
this  one  cardinal  point  in  archery.  Don't  "over-bow" 
yourself;  odds  are  you  will  soon  regret  it  if  you  do. 

Many  states  require  by  law  that  the  bow  you  use  have 
a  minimum  pull  of  forty-five  pounds;  so  if  you  plan  to 
get  only  one  bow  for  both  practice  and  hunting,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  get  a  bow  of  at  least  this  minimum  pull. 
It  is  better  however,  lor  a  beginner  to  use  a  bow  with 
less  pull  for  practice  and  obtain  his  hunting  bow  later. 

Now,  which  should  be  considered  more  important — 
a  cheap  bow  and  expensive  arrows,  or  vice  versa?  No 
matter  which  side  of  the  argument  you  may  take,  there 
is  one  thing  lor  certain.  You  cannot  be  accurate  with 
an  arrow  that  does  not  fly  straight,  nor  with  a  dozen 
allows  that   do  not    follow   the  same  path  of  flight. 

There  are  two  essential  [joints  to  take  into  considera- 
tion when  purchasing  .>r  making  your  arrows:  the 
length  ol  the  arrow  mus1  be  right  lor  you  and  the  spine 
(stillness  and  flexibility)  of  the  arrow  must  be  right  for 
the  bow.  The  way  to  find  the  proper  length  of  the  arrow 
is  to  place  a  yardstick  against  your  right  armpit   if  you 
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are  right  handed,  or  your  left  armpit  if  you  are  left 
handed,  and  bring  your  arm  up  and  out  until  it  lies 
straight  and  level  with  the  shoulder.  The  position  of  the 
second  joint  of  the  index  finger  marks  the  length  of 
arrow  you  should  use  if  you  pull  it  back  in  front  and 
under  the  chin.  If  you  pull  the  arrow  back  to  a  position 
on  the  side  of  the  jaw,  add  two  inches  to  this  length. 

The  proper  spine  of  the  arrow  is  just  as  important  as 
the  proper  length.  An  arrow  that  is  too  stiff  will  slap 
against  the  side  of  the  bow  when  the  string  is  released 
and,  if  you  are  right  handed,  will  cause  it  to  go  wide  to 
the  left.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  arrow  is  too  limber, 
it  will  buckle  because  of  the  tremendous  sudden  pressure 
of  the  string  upon  it  when  you  let  it  fly.  This  bending 
of  the  arrow  when  it  starts  its  flight  will  cause  it  to  de- 
viate from  the  intended  path.  It  does  not  matter  how  ex- 
pensive your  arrows  are;  if  they  do  not  match  the  pull  of 
your  bow,  you  can  never  expect  to  become  consistently 
accurate.  This  is  equally  true  if  all  the  arrows  are  not 
matched  (of  the  same  spine)  because  they  will  not  fly  the 
same  path  when  released.  Each  arrow  you  shot  would  hit 
a  different  spot  on  the  target  from  the  last  one,  even  if 
they  were  released  from  exactly  the  same  position  and 
direction.  If  you  plan  to  make  your  own  arrows,  be  sure 
the  shafts  are  matched  to  fit  your  bow. 

The  boxes  in  which  commercially-made  arrows  arrive 
in  stores  are  marked  to  tell  you  the  proper  pull  bow  for 
each  dozen  arrows.  Be  sure  not  to  overlook  this  point 
when  you  buy.  The  same  thing  holds  true  for  buying 
the  string  for  your  bow. 

You  can  have  a  great  deal  of  fun  making  arrows  but 
care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  equipment.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  checking  of  shafts  for  spine 
is  very  important,  but  notice  should  also  be  given  to  the 
kind  of  wood  used.  Port  Orford  cedar  seems  to  be  the 
best  all-round  wood  shaft  and  is  most  widely  used.  This 
is  partly  because  it  is  not  too  brittle,  not  too  soft  and 
can  easily  be  straightened  by  heating  and  bending  if  it 
becomes  warped.    Birch  shafts  are  also  commonly  used. 

When  selecting  the  feathers,  be  sure  that  you  get  good 
stiff  turkey  feathers  or  grey  goose  feathers  (not  very 
popular)  and  when  gluing  them  on  the  shaft  with  a 
good  grade  of  quick-drying  glue,  always  work  with  all 
lefts  or  all  rights.  That  is,  never  fletch  an  arrow  with 
feathers  that  came  from  both  wings  of  a  bird,  because 
the  natural  curve  of  a  feather  is  not  the  same  on  both 
wings.  You  will  need  to  buy  a  fletching  machine  for 
gluing  the  feathers.  This  is  a  rig  that  holds  all  the 
feather  at  the  same  position  on  the  shaft  while  the  glue 
is  drying. 

It  is  advisable  to  glue  plastic  nocks  on  the  end  of  the 
arrow  in  which  the  string  is  to  rest  when  placed  in  the 
bow,  and  the  arrow  heads  you  choose  will  depend  on 
whether  you  want  them  for  target  practice,  field  practice, 
small  or  big  game  hunting. 

The  best  way  to  trim  the  feathers  to  the  proper  shape 
and  size  is  by  the  use  of  a  burner.  This  is  a  red-hot  wire 
over  which  the  feather  is  turned  after  the  arrow  has  been 


fletched.  It  is  an  inexpensive  apparatus,  but  a  very  im- 
portant one. 

Be  sure  to  paint,  shellac  or  varnish  your  arrows.  This 
keeps  them  free  from  the  adverse  effects  of  getting  wet. 

Do  not  try  to  make  arrows  from  this  over-simplified 
description.  This  is  merely  to  give  you  some  insight 
into  their  proper  construction.  Properly  made  arrows 
are  too  important.  Learn  all  you  can  about  them  from 
any  available  source. 

After  securing  the  bow,  string  and  some  arrows,  all 
you  need  now  is  a  quiver  for  carrying  your  arrows,  an 
arm  guard  to  prevent  the  string  from  slapping  your  arm 
when  the  shaft  is  released,  a  glove  or  tab  for  covering 
your  fingers  to  prevent  the  string  from  hurting  them  as 
it  is  pulled  and  released  and,  of  course,  a  target. 

You  can  make  all  of  these  if  you  like.    That  is  one  of 

(Continued   on    page  23) 


Arrows    should    be    selected    very    carefully.       It    is    important    that    the 

arrow    is    of   the    proper    length    and    that    the    shaft    is    stiff    enough    to 

withstand   the   shock   when   the   string   is   released. 


A    wise    archer    selects    equipment    that    is    best    suited    to    his    physical 

ability.      This    can    mean    the    difference    between    success    and    failure 

during  the  hunting  season. 
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There    is    a    whole    intricate    world    built    around    conchology.      Many   pleasant  hours  can   be  spent  studying   and   learning 
the   names  of  the  various  species  of  shells  found    on   our  sea   coast. 

MY  HOBBY  IS  "CHILDREN'S"  SHELLS 


By  GERTRUDE  CURTLER 

Former  Editorial  Assistant 


FOR  years  I've  loved  the  sea  and  for  years,  too,  I've 
loved  children,  but  it  has  only  been  just  recently 
that  I've  added  shells  to  my  list  of  loves.  They  are, 
of  course,  a  natural  outgrowth  of  my  other  two  loves;  for 
when  I  define  the  shells  I  collect  as  children's  shells  I 
mean  that  I  like  the  same  sort  of  shells  that  attract  chil- 
dren. I'm  not  out  for  rare  or  exotic  species.  .  .  .  I've 
never  even  been  to  Florida's  Sanibal  Island,  the  mecca 
of  all  shell  lovers  (though  I  admit  I  would  very  much 
like  to  go  sometime!)  .  No,  so  far  what  I've  found  ab- 
sorbing and  intriguing  have  been  the  common  shell > 
which  the  children  bring  to  me.  "Yes,  that  certainly  is  a 
pretty  shell!"  I  always  agree  with  them.  Then,  when  I 
can,  I  tell  them  what  it  is  called  and  we  look  at  it  to- 
gether to  see  why  it  was  given  that  name.  "Oh  yes,  that's 
a  boat  shell,"  I  might  say.  "See  this  little  piece  going 
across  here?  It  looks  just  like  a  little  seat,  doesn't  it?  But 
some  people  also  call  it  a  slipper  shell  or  a  baby's  cradle. 
Which  name  do  you  think  suits  it  best?"  Alter  that,  of 
course,  that  particular  child  will  probably  bring  me 
boat  shells  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  But  I  like  that,  lor — 
and  perhaps  this  is  why  shells  fascinate  me — each  one  is 
different.  And  these  shells,  when  wet,  have  very  pi tt i \ 
markings  on  then  ba<  ks. 

It  was  my  middle  child,  Douglas,  who  first  opened  my 
eyes  to  shells.  One  summer  he  was  working  on  his  col- 
lection achievement  for  the  cub  scouts  and  he  came  to 


me  for  advice  on  what  he  should  collect.  As  we  were 
going  to  the  beach  the  following  day,  I  suggested  shells. 
We  visited  a  friend  who  had  been  to  Sanibal  Island  the 
winter  before,  and  who  had  returned  an  avid  shell  col- 
lector. Of  course  I  listened  as  she  told  Doug  the  common 
or  colloquial  names  of  the  shells  he  so  eagerly  brought 
her,  and  before  either  of  us  knew  what  was  happening 
his  shell  collection  became  our  shell  collection. 

It  has  been  our  collection  ever  since.  In  fact,  in  a  way, 
it  has  become  the  whole  family's  collection  because  the 
other  two  boys  are  always  donating  shells  to  us.  And 
their  dad  too  can't  walk  across  the  beach  without  pick- 
ing up  a  handful  of  shells  and  bringing  them  back  to 
us.  It's  always  interesting  to  note  what  has  attracted 
them.  I  like  to  see  what  shells  appeal  to  other  people  too 
for,  without  meaning  to,  people  seem  to  have  favorites. 
For  instance,  small  children  love  clam  shells.  It's  prob- 
ably their  large  size  that  they  like,  and  that  bright  pur- 
ple streak  that  they  so  often  have  on  the  edge.  And  of 
course,  too,  they  make  fine  shovels  or  dolls'  plates.  Then 
I  have  one  friend,  a  lovely  soft  person,  who  for  some  odd 
reason  is  irresistibly  attracted  to  rough  and  gnarled  old 
grey  oyster  shells!  Another  friend  despises  the  sturdy, 
neat,  ark  shell,  which  to  me  is  very  attractive.  A  psychia- 
trist could  probably  find  out  a  lot  about  people  from 
the  sort  of  shells  they  pick  up. 

Once  you  become  a  shell  collector  you  automatically 
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become  the  recipient  of  many  gifts.  That  to  me  adds  a 
sentimental  value  to  our  collection.  "That  shell?  Why 
sure;  Aunt  Hilda  brought  us  that  from  the  Eastern  Shore. 
It's  a  channeled  whelk."  Or  "That's  a  lettered  olive; 
Jack  gave  it  to  us,  remember?"  Non-shell  collectors  will 
naturally  give  you  shells  of  which  you  already  have  many 
specimens,  but  they  may  give  you  a  more  perfect  speci- 
men than  any  that  you  had.  Or  they  may  present  you 
with  a  prize,  which  is  what  happened  to  us  recently 
when  we  asked  a  friend  who  was  going  to  a  North  Caro- 
lina beach  to  look  for  angel  wings  for  us.  We  hadn't 
described  that  shell  very  well,  for  what  she  brought  us 
were  all  arks,  but  among  them  was  a  large  and  almost 
perfect  pen  shell — something  we  had  never  had  before! 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  Anne  Morrow  Lindbergh's  de- 
lightful book  about  woman's  need  for  solitude  hasn't 
made  a  lot  of  women  take  notice  of  shells  and  see  beauty 
in  them  for  the  first  time.  I  know  in  my  case  their  ap- 
peal is  an  aesthetic  rather  than  a  scientific  one.  But 
shells  certainly  do  have  a  lot  to  offer  scientifically  minded 
people  or  children.  They  can  lead  one  to  making  bal- 
anced aquariums  of  living  shells,  studying  and  learning 
Latin  names  of  the  genus  and  species,  and  visiting  mu- 
seums and  libraries  far  and  wide.  There's  a  whole  in- 
tricate world  bruit  around  conchology.  There  are  even 
many  people  who  are  more  interested  in  the  little  beasties 
that  live  or  lived  inside  the  shells  than  they  are  in  the 
shells  themselves!  I  am  not  one  of  those  people,  but  I 
must  admit  that  the  knobbed  whelk  has  become  more 
than  ever  interesting  to  me  now  that  I  have  read  that  the 
mollusk  which  inhabits  it  is  "very  intelligent  with  a 
highly  developed  sense  of  humor!" 

As  a  whole,  the  shells  on  the  Virginia  coast  are  not  as 
colorful  as  those  which  can  be  found  in  Florida.  How- 
ever, we  do  have  some  beautifully  colored  ones  and  we 
certainly  have  many  with  entrancing  shapes  and  textures. 
We  have  quite  a  variety,  too.    I  think  my  favorites  are 


One    of   the   favorite    shells    of    most   collectors    is    the    whelk    or    conch. 

These    shells    are    usually    cleaned    by    dropping    them    in    boiling    water 

and    removing    the    meaty    interior. 


A  neat,   labeled   collection   of  sea   shells   makes  a    beautiful    display,   of 
which   the   owner  can    be    justly    proud. 

jingles,  scallops  and  angel  wings. 

For  color  and  sheen  you  can't  beat  the  jingle.  It's  as 
common  as  the  daisy  and  just  as  irresistible.  I  read  some- 
place that  its  name  has  come  from  the  fact  that  when  you 
shake  a  handful  of  them  they  make  a  jingly  noise.  In- 
dians used  them  a  lot  for  decorations  and  to  make  play- 
things for  their  children.  They  are  also  sometimes  called 
baby's  foot  shells  because  in  the  center  of  each  there  is  a 
little  whitish  mark  shaped  vaguely  like  the  short  wide 
foot  of  a  baby.  Even  without  water  on  them  they  glint 
and  sparkle.  Their  pastel  colors  range  from  white 
through  yellows  and  orange-pinks  and  soft  grays  to  an 
almost  jet  black.  As  my  children  pointed  out  to  me,  they 
are  mostly  shaped  like  flakes,  particularly  cornflakes. 
They  are  usually  about  that  size,  too,  although  they  can 
be  smaller  or  larger. 

The  symmetrical  scallop  shell  has  a  pleasing  shape, 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  it  is  used  so  much  in 
design.  I  have  a  silver  nut  dish  in  the  shape  of  a  scallop; 
and  everyone  has  seen  it  on  antique  or  reproduction 
furniture.  Scallops  are  abundant,  but  it  isn't  too  easy  to 
find  a  perfect  one  as  an  ear  is  apt  to  be  broken  off.  The 
ones  we  find  most  frequently  are  the  drab-colored  gray 
ones,  but  further  south  they  are  often  white  and  very 
prettily  marked  with  pink  or  yellow.  Just  recently  my 
youngest  son  found  a  stunning  three-inch  light  orange 
one,  in  perfect  form,  which  sits  upon  my  desk  as  a  con- 
tainer for  paper  clips.  From  the  reference  book,  I  learn 
that  this  most  common  species  of  the  Atlantic  coast  is 
the  edible  scallop,  commonly  called  the  beaming  scallop, 
or  Pecten  irradians,  Lam.! 

Angel  wings  are  very  beautiful,  but  the  book  bears  out 
my  own  experience  in  saying  they  are  rare  above  Cape 
Hatteras,  although  they  can  be  found  as  far  north  as 
Cape  Cod.  The  children  and  I  find  broken  ones  quite 
often,  but  an  intact  one  is  very  hard  to  find  on  Virginia 
beaches.    Extremely  fragile  and  graceful,  they  do  indeed 

(Continued  on  page  23) 
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Current  Problems  in  Wildlife  Conservation 


By  RICHARD  H.  POUGH 

Treasurer,  Wildlife  Preserves,  Inc. 


FOR  many  years  the  greatest  threat  to  wildlife  was 
excessive  hunting  but,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the 
pioneer  conservationists  of  the  last  century,  the  pub- 
lic finally  began  to  realize  what  was  happening.  Even- 
tually the  educational  work  done  by  these  men  and  their 
organizations  made  it  possible  to  secure  laws  that  pro- 
tected most  wildlife  and  provided  restricted  hunting 
seasons  for  the  balance.  Except  for  better  laws  to  protect 
a  few  predators,  especially  the  hawks  and  owls,  this 
phase  of  wildlife  conservation  has  largely  achieved  its 
objectives. 

Legal  protection  brought  about  an  immediate  tem- 
porary increase  in  practically  all  of  the  wildlife  that  had 
been  heavily  hunted.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
the  population  of  many  species  again  began  to  decline 
and  the  past  decade  has  seen  a  concerted  research  effort 
to  find  the  reasons — an  effort  into  which  state  and  fed- 
eral agencies  have  poured  millions. 

While  wildlife  has  been  declining,  the  American  pub- 
lic, with  more  leisure  and  better  roads  to  bring  them 
into  contact  with  wild  areas,  have  become  increasingly 
conservation  minded.  Educational  programs  from  grade 
school  through  college  have  developed  a  real  apprecia- 
tion of  what  wildlife  has  to  offer  as  a  recreational  re- 
source, and  thanks  to  Walt  Disney's  colored  motion  pic- 
tures, millions  now  are  obtaining  an  insight  into  the 
pleasure  that  can  be  derived  from  a  closer  contact  with 
and  understanding  of  nature. 


It  would  seem  that  the  present  climate  should  be  ideal 
for  making  great  strides  in  wildlife  conservation,  and 
certainly  sufficient  research  has  been  done  to  disclose 
most  of  the  basic  needs  of  wildlife.  Why,  then,  are  so 
many  forms  of  wildlife  declining  in  numbers?  A  major 
reason  would  appear  to  be  that  in  the  wildlife  field  we 
have  come  too  often  to  regard  conservation  education 
and  conservation  research  as  conservation  objectives  in- 
stead of  recognizing  that,  wThile  they  are  important,  they 
are  simply  means  for  achieving  the  ultimate  end  — 
namely,  the  actual  conservation  of  living  plants  and  ani- 
mals. In  short,  unless  conservation  education  and  re- 
search ultimately  lead  to  positive  action  on  behalf  of 
wildlife,  they  are  sterile. 

The  wildlife  research  work  of  recent  years  has  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  type  of  action  that  is  needed.  One  proj- 
ect after  another  has  indicated  that  most  wildlife  de- 
clines are  due  to  shrinking  habitats.  Herbicides,  insecti- 
cides and  clean  farming  are  making  agricultural  lands 
increasingly  unsuitable  for  wildlife.  More  intensive  man- 
agement of  woodlands  is  resulting  in  the  loss  of  the  dead 
and  "over-mature"  trees  that  provide  homes  for  so  many 
species.  New  earth-moving  machinery  is  making  the 
drainage  of  wetlands  easier.  Unrestricted  urbanization 
of  land  around  our  growing  cities  is  leaving  no  remnant 
of  the  various  types  of  habitats  that  originally  gave 
variety  to  the  local  wildlife. 

(Continued   on   page  22) 
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A    new    dynamic    conservation    program    is    needed,    which    will    provide 

leadership  for  future  generations.     Working  with  our  youth  is  one  of  the 

best    means    of    attaining     this     goal. 


Wildlife    research    in    recent   years    has    repeatedly    indicated    that    most 

wildlife    declines   are   due    to   shrinking    habitat.      Huge    wilderness   areas 

are   the   last   hope   for   many   of   our   species. 
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TENTH  ANNUAL  WILDLIFE  ESSAY  CONTEST 

The  Commission  of  Came  and  Inland  Fisheries  and  the  Virginia  Division  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League 
have  announced  the  56  winners  who  receive  cash  awards  totaling  $1000.00  and  a  $400.00  Scholarship 
winner  for  the  senior  class  in  the  tenth  annual  Wildlife  Essay  Contest. 


I.  T.  Quiim,  executive  director  of  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  at  ceremonies  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  of  the  Capitol  at  Richmond  on  April 
26,  1957,  presented  William  A.  Efird  of  the  Norview 
High  School  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  with  a  $400.00 
college  scholarship  for  his  essay  judged  the  best  in 
the  state  for  a  high  school  senior  in  the  tenth  annual 
Wildlife  Essay  Contest. 

Mr.  Quinn  also  presented  $50.00  grand  prizes  to 
the  following  eight  students  in  grades  5  through  12 
respectively:  Betty  Ayres,  12th  grade,  Natural  Bridge 
High  School,  Rockbridge  County;  Emily  C.  Troxell, 
11th  grade,  Henry  Clay  High  School,  Hanover  Coun- 
ty; Gene  Wood,  10th  grade,  Bedford  High  School, 
Bedford  County;  David  G.  Thomas,  9th  grade,  Cleve- 
land High  School,  Washington  County;  Gerald  Petty, 
8th  grade,  Buchanan  High  School,  Botetourt  County; 
Brenda  Wells,  7th  grade,  Farmville  Elementary 
School,  Prince  Edward  County;  Linda  Lou  Powell, 
6th  grade,  Crossroads  Elementary  School,  Norfolk 
City;  Mary  Jane  Harmon,  5th  grade,  Stafford  Ele- 
mentary School,  Stafford  County. 

Eight  second  prizes  of  $25.00  each  went  to: 
Charlie  Jordan  Hudson,  Jr.,  12th  grade,  Halifax 
County  High  School,  Halifax  Co.;  William  Edward 
Warren,  11th  grade,  Surry  County  High  School, 
Surry  County;  Jacob  Reason  Haught,  10th  grade, 
Culpeper  County  High  School,  Culpeper  County; 
Anthony  Wayne  Dixon,  9th  grade,  Churchland  High 
School,  Norfolk  County;  Patricia  Garten,  8th  grade, 
Jeter  School,  Alleghany  County;  Suzanne  Harman, 
7th  grade,  Christiansburg  Elementary  School,  Mont- 
gomery County;  Barbara  Whiteside,  6th  grade, 
Mountain  View  School,  Rockbridge  County;  George 
Cary  White,  Jr.,  5th  grade,  Burlington  Elementary 
School,  Roanoke  County. 

Eight  third  prizes  of  $15.00  each  were  awarded  to: 
Betty  Hames,  12th  grade,  Stafford  High  School,  Staf- 
ford County;  Judy  Aeree,  11th  grade,  Farnham  High 
School,  Richmond  County;  Margaret  Warren  Causey, 
10th  grade,  Suffolk  High  School,  Suffolk  City;  Helen 
Louise  Munsey,  9th  grade.  Bland  High  School,  Bland 
County;  Betty  Largen,  8th  grade,  Hillsville  High 
School,  Carroll  County;  Brenda  Newman,  7th  grade. 
Newport  News  High  School,  Newport  News  City;  Ron- 
ald Miller,  6th  grade,  Battlefield  Park  School,  Han- 
over County;  Jimmy  Ward,  5th  grade,  Groveton 
School,  Fairfax  County. 

The  sixteen  who  received  the  $10.00  honorable 
mention  awards  were:  James  E.  Hobbs,  12th  grade, 
Dryden  High  School,  Lee  County;  Donnie  Falls,  12th 
grade,  Bluestone  High  School,  Mecklenburg  County; 
Ann  Terry  McConnell,  11th  grade,  Cleveland  School, 
Washington  County;  Virginia  M.  Osborne,  11th 
grade,  Cradock  High  School,  Norfolk  County;  Mary 
Taylor  Lipscomb,  10th  grade,  Waynesboro  High 
School,    Augusla    County;    Virginia    Whitesel,     10th 


grade,  Waynesboro  High  School,  Augusta  County; 
James  Brown,  9th  grade,  Osbourn  High  School, 
Prince  William  County;  Kathie  Olsen,  9th  grade, 
Waynesboro  High  School,  Augusta  County;  Sandra 
Yancey,  8th  grade,  E.  C.  Glass  School,  Lynchburg 
City;  Jane  Lemon,  8th  grade,  Lee  Junior  High,  Ro- 
anoke City;  Donnie  Barrett,  7th  grade,  Preston  Park 
School,  Roanoke  City;  Merle  Anne  Kay,  7th  grade, 
Broad  Creek  School,  Norfolk  City;  Billy  Deyerle,  6th 
grade,  Preston  Park  School,  Roanoke  City;  Martha 
Ann  Ware,  6th  grade,  Greenville  School,  Augusta 
County;  Dickie  Clemmer,  5th  grade,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Grammar  School,  Staunton  City;  Leslie  Jane 
Hall,  5th  grade,  Alexander  Park  Elementary,  Nor- 
folk County. 

Sixteen  other  special  mention  prizes  of  $5.00  each 
were  awarded  to:  Peggy  Mullins,  12th  grade,  J.  J. 
Kelly  School,  Wise  County;  Jo  Anna  Wade,  12th 
grade,  Waynesboro  High  School,  Augusta  County; 
R.  E.  Lee  Gildea,  Jr.,  11th  grade,  Lane  High  School, 
Charlottesville  City;  Evelyn  Jeffries,  11th  grade. 
Marriott  High  School,  King  and  Queen  Countv;  Tom- 
my Pettit,  10th  grade,  Suffolk  High  School,  Suffolk 
City;  Ben  Cooper,  10th  grade,  Waynesboro  High 
School,  Waynesboro  City,  Augusta  Co.;  Roger  Green, 
9th  grade,  E  .C  .Glass  High  School,  Lynchburg  City; 
Lester  E.  Jay,  9th  grade,  Waynesboro  High  School, 
Waynesboro  City,  Aug.  Co.;  Tommy  Burks,  8th  grade, 
Jeter  School,  Alleghany  County;  Albert  Eugene  Mus- 
tard, Jr.,  8th  grade,  Bland  High  School,  Bland  Coun- 
ty; Jimmy  Brown,  6th  grade,  Burke's  Garden  School. 
Tazewell  County;  Gerald  Rose,  6th  grade,  Warsaw 
School,  Richmond  County;  Gerald  Turley,  7th  grade, 
Chesterbrook  Elementary  School,  Fairfax  County: 
Barbara  Bell,  7th  grade,  Ridgeway  Elementary 
School,  Henry  County;  Gail  Tomlinson,  5th  grade, 
Big  Island  School,  Bedford  County;  Donna  Todd, 
5th  grade,  South  View  School,  Roanoke  County. 


A  $40.00  cash  school  participation  prize  went 
this  year  to:  Free  Union  Elementary  School,  Albe- 
marle Co.,  Mrs.  Mae  H.  Catterton,  principal;  La- 
Crosse  Elementary  School,  Mecklenburg  Co.,  F.  S. 
Hassell,  principal. 

These  two  schools  had  100%  participation  from 
their  grades  eligible  for  the  contest. 

In  addition  to  the  $1400.000  in  cash  awards,  recog- 
nition was  given  to  Virginia  students  deserving  praise 
for  essays  of  outstanding  merit.  Beautifully  engraved 
certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  some  240  other 
students  from  every  part  of  the  state. 

Following  the  awards  ceremonies,  a  luncheon 
honoring  the  grand  prize  winners  was  held  in  the 
Marshall  Room  of  the  Hotel  John  Marshall  where 
there  were  short  addresses  by  dignitaries  of  the  Game 
Commission  and  the  I.W.L.,  followed  by  a  showing  of 
the  color  film,  "Canada  Goose." 
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In  muddy 
areas  the  snap- 
per leaves  a 
rather  distinct 
trail  as  a  re- 
sult of  drag- 
ging its  heavy 
body  and  tail. 
On  dry  areas 
the  tail  leaves 
a  mark  be- 
tween  the 
footprints. 


The  snapping  turtle..  Chelydra  serpentina  serpentina  (Linnaeus),  is  found  throughout  the  water 
courses  of  the  Old  Dominion  but  is  more  common  in  ponds  and  other  sluggish  bodies  of  water.  In  some 
areas  the  snapper  population  may  build  up  rapidly.  Since  this  turtle  is  predacious  upon  fish  and  water- 
fowl, it  is  a  good  conservation  measure  to  harvest  them  yearly  and  thus  hold  their  numbers  down.  Their 
meat  provides  food  of  excellent  quality. 


After  the  turtle  has  been    killed,   cut  the   skin    around   the  edge  of  the 

shell. 


A   snapper  should    always   be    picked    up    by   the   tail    and    held    a    safe 
distance  from  the  handler's  legs. 


Sever   the    bridge    between    the    upper   and    lower   shell    and    remove    by 
cutting   the   shell   free. 
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A   walking   snapper,    viewed    from    the    side,    resembles   some    prehistoric 

creature    with    a    flat   armoured    back.      When    the    terrain    is    firm,    the 

body   is   held    well    off   the    ground    while    walking. 


THE  SNAPPING  TURTLE— 

A  Reptile  Which  Can  Be  Conserva- 
tively Harvested  Each  Year. 


The  sides  and   bottom   of  the  turtle  are  quite  exposed    because  of  the 
small    plastron    or   lower   shell. 
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Remove  the  meat  of  the  legs,  tail  and  neck  by  cutting  with  a  sharp  knife. 


With  the  meat  removed,  the  feet  should  be  dismembered  at  the  knuckle 
joints    and    discarded. 


The  result  of  this  series  of  steps  is  a  goodly  quantity  of  delicious  meat. 
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s  Your  Marsh 
Attractive 


To  Waterfowl? 


By  CHARLES  P.  GILCHRIST,  JR. 

Waterfowl  Biologist 
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Commission    photos    by    kestcloo 

Sometimes  weed  growth  is  hard  to   prevent.    In  order  to  destroy  existing 

g*owth,  chemical  herbicides  can   be  employed.     Selection  of  the  proper 

chemical    demands   that  the    growth   habits   of   the    weed    be    known. 


EVERY  year  requests  come  to  the  office  ol  the  Vir- 
ginia Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries 
from  marsh  owners  asking,  "Why  don't  I  have  more 
ducks  using  my  marsh,  and  how  can  I  attract  more  wa- 
terfowl to  the  area?" 

The  answer  to  their  question  is  usually  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  one,  or  any  combination,  of  the  following  factors 
that  make  "Mister  Duck"  pass  up  their  hunting  areas 
and  go  elsewhere — available  food,  proper  interspersion 
of  water  and  adequate  cover.  Excessive  hunting  pressure 
is  a  fourth  reason  for  the  ducks  avoiding  certain  feeding 
grounds.  As  available  food  is  usually  the  key  factor 
(with  the  others  playing  a  lesser  but  still  very  important 
part  in  the  over-all  picture) ,  we  are  making  it  the  main 
point  of  discussion  in  this  article. 

In  Virginia  there  are  four  general  types  of  waterfowl 
areas  —  fresh,  brackish,  heavy  saline  and  fresh  swamp 
areas.  There  are  several  subdivisions  under  each  ol 
these  four  major  types.  Desirable  and  undesirable  plants 
generally  found  in  these  areas  arc  listed  in  Tabic  I,  with 
illustrations  on  pages  18  through  21. 

There  are  two  ways  to  go  about  trying  to  improve 
waterfowl  grounds  —  the  right  and  the  wrong  —  and 
often  the  wrong  way  is  the  manner  in  which  the  job  is 
approached.  A  typical  example  of  this  is  the  hunter  who 
reads  in  a  sporting  magazine  about  some  sportsman  in 
another  slate  who  has  wonderful  duck  shooting  in  a  cer- 
tain type  of  marsh.  Without  any  thought  as  to  whethei 
the  plants  found  there  are  suited  to  his  area,  he  orders 
them  at  an  exorbitant  price  from  a  place  a  thousand 
miles  away  and  plants  them  in  his  marsh.    Then  he  pats 


•Plates  adapted  from  article  entitled  "Food  Supply  Key  to  Attracting  Ducks," 
by  William   P.  Baldwin,  Winter  1956  issue  Soulli   Carolina   Wildlife. 


himself  on  the  back  and  feels  very  smug  because  he  just 
knows  that  next  fall  he  will  be  knee  deep  in  ducks. 
When  hunting  season  finally  arrives  and  Mr.  Hunter 
finds  that  the  ducks  are  not  fighting  for  a  landing  space 
on  his  area  as  anticipated,  he  can't  understand  why! 
Didn't  he  plant  his  marsh  with  some  of  the  finest  water- 
fowl food  plants  to  be  had? 

If  this  same  man  owned  a  farm,  he  would  first  find  out 
what  crops  were  most  suitable  for  his  land  before  he 
planted  it.  The  same  is  true  with  improvement  of  water- 
fowl habitat.  Planting  is  the  last  step  in  improving  wa- 
terfowl feeding  grounds. 

The  first  step  is  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  area  in 
question  to  determine  what  type  it  is — fresh,  brackish  or 
strong  saline;  swamp,  marshland,  open  water  or  a  com- 
bination of  these. 

Second,  an  inventory  must  be  made  of  the  plant  life 
present  on  the  area.  After  this  is  done  and  the  results 
analyzed,  it  is  possible  to  determine  whether  the  food 
problem,  or  one  of  the  others  listed  in  the  second  para- 
graph,  is  the  critical  factor. 

Assuming  that  food  is  the  important  factor,  the  next 
step  is  to  determine  what  plants  are  best  suited  to  the 
area  in  cjuestion;  in  other  words,  freshwater  plants  for 
freshwater  anas  and  brackish-marsh  plants  lor  brackish 
marshes.  A  general  guide  lor  this  is  shown  in  Table  I. 
This  table  ol  plants  can  also  be  used  for  analyzing  the 
composition  of  the  area  under  study. 

The  next  to  last  step,  and  a  very  important  one,  is  the 
preparation  of  the  area  for  the  introduction  of  the  plant- 
ing material.  This  can  usually  best  be  done  by  raising 
or  lowering  the  present  water  level.    By  doing  this  the 

(Text   continued    on    page    22) 
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MARSH  PLANTS— Undesirable  for  Waterfowl  Foods 
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AQUATICS,  SUBMERGED  AND  FLOATING— 
Undesirable,  of  Little  or  No  Value 
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landowner  is  able  to  eradicate  or  retard  the  growth  of 
undesirable  plants  that  exist  on  the  area,  thereby  open- 
ing up  space  in  which  the  waterfowl  food  plants  may 
thrive.  Unless  something  like  this  is  done  to  suppress 
the  growth  of  undesirable  plants,  food  plants  cannot 
compete  with  them.  Quite  often  when  undesirable  plant 
life  is  checked  on  an  area,  desirable  plants  will  come  in 
naturally  from  nearby  sources  of  seed  and  rootstocks. 

If,  after  preparing  the  area  for  good  growth  of  water- 
fowl food  plants,  native  plants  do  not  come  in  naturally, 
the  area  must  be  planted.  Special  care  should  be  taken 
to  secure  planting  stock  from  local  sources  with  condi- 
tions as  similar  as  possible  to  those  of  the  area  to  be 
planted.  This  point  cannot  be  stressed  too  strongly. 
Proper  planting  stock  may  mean  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  when  managing  a  small  marsh.  Many 
plants  are  intolerant  of  extreme  changes  in  their  envi- 
ronment. The  area  planted  should  be  carefully  checked 
and  the  introduced  stock  selected  so  that  its  habitat  or 
native  environment  will  not  be  changed  too  drastically. 
If  the  new  site  is  similar  to  the  original  environment, 
the  plants  will  probably  show  early  signs  of  establishing 
themselves. 

Plants  that  are  brought  into  an  area  from  a  dissimilar 
habitat  stand  a  very  poor  chance  of  survival  when  com- 
peting with  native  growth. 

The  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  makes 
an  effort  to  help  marsh  owners  with  their  management 
problems,  although  the  one  biologist  assigned  to  this 
project  cannot  spend  too  much  time  on  this  single 
phase  of  waterfowl  management.  In  the  future,  as  per- 
sonnel becomes  available,  more  direct  help  can  be  given 
to  the  many  marsh  owners  in  the  state. 

After  a  stand  of  waterfowl  food  plants  has  been  estab- 
lished, it  is  necessary  to  continue  whatever  method  was 
used  to  suppress  the  growth  of  undesirable  plants  native 
to  the  area.  Unless  this  is  done,  the  area  will  soon  revert 
to  its  original  condition. 

Table  I  and  the  accompanying  plates  are  not  intended 
to  be  a  complete  list,  by  any  means,  of  the  plants  to  be 
found  in  the  waterfowl  habitat  of  Virginia.  They  are 
only  intended  to  show  some  of  the  important  and  com- 
mon species  found  in  these  areas. 

COMMON   AND   BOTANICAL   NAMES   OF 
PLANTS  MENTIONED 

Alder    (Alnus  rugosa) 

Algae    (Oedigonium,  Cladophora,  etc.) 

Arrow-arum   (Peltrandra  virginica) 

Arrowhead   (Sagittaria  latifolia) 

Aster,  Salimarsh   (Aster  subulatus) 

Beggai  ticks    i  Bidens  spp.) 

Bladdei  worl    <  I  1 1  ic  ularia  spp.) 

Bulrush,  Saltmarsh    (S(iipus  robustus) 

Bulrush,  Three  square    (Scirpus  amcricanus  &  olneyi) 

Burreed,   (Sparganium  spp.) 

Buttonbush    (Cephalanthus  occidentalis) 

Cattail,  Broadleaved    (Typha   latifolia) 

Cattail,  Glaucous   (Typha  glauca) 

Cattail.  Narrowleaved    (Typha  angustifolia) 

Coontail    (Ccialophvllum   dcmeisum) 

Cordgrass,  Giant    (Spartina  cynosuroides) 

Cordgrass,  Saltmeadow   (Spartina  patens) 


Cordgrass,  Tide    (Spartina   alterniflora) 

Cutgrass,  Rice    (Leeisia  oryzoides) 

Dayflower,  Asiatic    (Aneilema  keisak) 

Duckweed    (Lemna  spp.) 

Eelgrass   (Zostera  marina) 

Fan  wort    (Cabomba  caroliniana) 

Fleabane,  Saltmarsh    iTluchea  comphorata) 

Glasswort    (Salicornia  europaea) 

Groundsel-bush    (Baccharis   halimilfolia) 

Hightide-bush    (Iva  frutescens) 

Lizardtail    (Saururus  cernuus) 

Lotus   (Nelumbo  pentapetala) 

Millet,  Barnyard    (Echinochloa  crusgalli) 

Millet.  Walter's    (Echinochloa  waited) 

Muskgrass     (  hara  spp.) 

Needlerush,  Saltmarsh    (J uncus  roeinerianus) 

Parrot's  Feather    (Myriophyllum  bvasiliense) 

Pickerelweed    (Pontederia  cordata) 

Pondweed,   Bushy    (Naias  guadalupensis) 

Pondweed,  Clasping    (Potamogeton  pevfoliatus) 

Pondweed,  Horned   (Zannichellia  palustris) 

Pondweed,  Longleaf    (Potamogeton  americanus) 

Pondweed,  Pusillus  type   (Potamogeton  pusillus,  etc.) 

Pondweed,  Sago    (Potamogeton  pectinaius) 

Rose,  Wild    (Rosa  palustris) 

Saltgrass    (I)istichlis  spicala) 

Sawgrass    (Cladium  jamaicense) 

Sea  Lettuce  (Ulva  lactuca) 

Sedge   (Carex  spp.) 

Smartweed,  Dotted    (Polygonum  punctatum) 

Smartweed,  Largeseed    (Polygonum  pennsylvanicum) 

Smartweed.  Nodding    (Polygonum  lapathifolium) 

Smartweed,   Swamp    (Polygonum    hydropiperoides,  etc.) 

Smartweed,  Water    (Polygonum  amphibium) 

Spatterdock    (Nuphar  advena) 

Spikerush,  Dwarf    (Eleocharis  parvula) 

Spikerush,  Squarestem    (Eleocharis  quadrangulata) 

Tidemarsh  Waterhemp    (Acnida  cannabina) 

Waterlily,  White    (Nymphaea  odorata) 
Watermilfoil    (Myriophyllum  heterophyllum) 
Waterprimrose   (Jussiaea  grandiflora) 
Waterweed    i  \nacharis  or  Elodea  canadensis) 
Waxmyrtle    (Mvrica  cerifera) 
Widgeongrass  (Ruppia  maritima) 
Wildcelery    (Yallisneria  spiralis) 
Wildrice    (Zizania  aquatica) 
Willow    (Salix  spp.) 
Woolgrass   (Scirpus  cvperinus) 


CURRENT    PROBLEMS        (Continued   from    page    12) 

Clearly  what  is  needed  is  a  new  dynamic  conservation 
action  program  that  will  provide  the  leadership  and  the 
funds  that  will  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  setting 
aside  of  more  land  for  wildlife  in  the  form  of  parks, 
refuges,  sanctuaries,  natural  areas,  public  hunting 
grounds  and  the  like,  where  the  requirements  of  wildlife 
and  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  it  will  receive  top  priority. 
Given  substantial  support,  such  a  program  could  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  in  a  few  years  and  influence  land  use 
in  a  way  that  would  pay  dividends  in  pleasure  and 
health  for  millions  of  Americans  for  centuries  to  come. 

However,  the  need  for  immediate  action  is  very  great. 
Virtually  all  the  nation's  remaining  privately  owned 
wetlands  are  in  great  danger.  Throughout  the  country, 
land  use  intensity  is  rising,  land  prices  are  rising,  and 
patterns  of  land  use  that  are  largely  irreversible  are  being 
set.  All  the  wildlife  that  coming  generations  will  ever 
know  is  that  for  which  we  provide  permanent  homes, 
through  the  preservation  of  units  of  the  various  special 
environments  they  need  for  survival. 
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KILLDEER,    KILLDEER         (Continued  from  page  7) 
flashing  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  rufous  color  standing 
out  from  the  lower  back — make  a  spectacle  that  a  bird 
lover  can  always  watch  with  delight. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  bird  is  at  times  a  greater  nui- 
sance to  the  bird  watcher.  Like  some  people,  company 
seems  to  bring  out  the  killdeer's  worst  traits.  When  one 
is  trying  to  pick  out  a  rare  sandpiper  on  the  beach,  the 
killdeer  will  always  fly  before  the  watcher  can  get  neai 
enough  for  a  good  view,  and,  crying  loudly  as  il  flics, 
will  frighten  all  the  other  birds  away.  It  is  then  that  one 
forgets  everything  else  attractive  about  this  all  too  en- 
terprising bird.  But  all  this  is  forgiven  when  one  watches 
a  flock  wheeling  over  a  little  pond  or  sees  a  mother  bird 
perform  the  action  often  called  "injury  feigning,"  when, 
as  a  person  approaches  the  nest  or  the  young,  the  old 
bird  will  flatten  itself  out  on  the  ground,  with  bright 
rump  patch  showing  and  wings  fluttering  helplessly,  as 
if  broken.  Whether  or  not  this  is  to  attract  attention 
away  from  the  eggs  or  young,  it  often  has  that  result. 

Incidentally,  although  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
ture student  this  is  not  the  most  important  fact  about 
this  striking  bird,  the  killdeer  is  very  helpful  to  man's 
economic  interests.  W.  L.  McAtee,  expert  on  the  food 
habits  of  birds,  says  of  the  killdeer's  diet:  "In  all,  97.92 
per  cent  of  the  killdeer's  food  is  composed  of  insects  and 
other  animal  matter.  The  bird  preys  upon  many  of  the 
worst  crop  pests  and  is  a  valuable  economic  factor." 
That  is  all  to  the  good,  but  it  is  incidental.  That  is  just 
a  bonus  factor  in  our  appraisal  of  the  killdeer.  It  is  for 
the  part  it  plays  in  the  outdoor  scene,  for  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  sights  and  sounds  of  wild  nature,  that  the  kill- 
deer deserves  our  admiration  and  protection. 


CHILDREN'S   SHELLS         (Continued  from   page    II) 

look  like  the  conventional  interpretation  of  an  angel's 
wing.  According  to  the  book,  they  are  about  seven  or 
eight  inches  long  but,  except  on  Savannah  Beach,  I  have 
never  found  them  that  large.  Perhaps  what  I  have  been 
calling  an  angel  wing  is  really  the  rough  piddock,  which 
is  similar  but  not  as  delicate  or  as  large. 

Dandelions  are  as  pretty,  really,  as  small  yellow  chry- 
santhemums. But  they  are  so  freely  distributed  to  all  ol 
us  that  we  seldom  think  of  them  as  pretty.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  oyster  shell.  Yet  some  are  very  interesting. 
There  is  one  that  we  have  in  Virginia  which  is  shaped 
almost  exactly  like  the  claw  of  an  animal.  Sometimes  a 
number  of  them  will  grow  together  in  clusters,  thus 
making  interesting  irregular  forms  somewhat  suggestive 
of  modern  sculpture.  They  make  wonderful  mantle  dec- 
orations. And  last  Christmas  I  dripped  some  wax  into 
the  center  of  some  oyster  clusters,  then  stuck  in  a  lat  red 
candle  and  they  made  most  effective  candlesticks. 

Everyone's  favorite  shell  is  the  whelk  or  conch.  They 
are  always  hard  to  find  just  because  so  many  people  do 
pick  them  up.  But  if  you  comb  the  beaches  right  after 
a  storm  you're  sure  to  find  several  beaten-up  whelks  and 
probably  at  least  one  perfect  specimen.    The  largest  one 


I  ever  found  had  its  mollusk  inside.  When  I  cleaned 
out  his  home  I  discovered  that  the  whole  interior  was 
lined  with  the  most  vivid  and  glorious  pink-orange  1 
have  ever  seen! 

This  summer  we're  hoping  to  pick  up  a  cup  and 
saucer  limpet,  a  cat's  eye,  a  worn  out  basket,  a  fighting 
conch  (we  have  one,  but  we  didn't  find  it  ourselves),  a 
sunset  shell,  cockle,  tooth  shell  and,  of  course,  a  giant 
band!    All  are  possible  on  Virginia's  beaches! 

Half  the  bin  of  any  collection  is  displaying  it;  and 
we're  always  finding  new  ways  to  show  ours  oft.  Last 
time  we  returned  from  the  beach  we  used  Doug's  blue 
plastic  pail  as  a  dining  room  centerpiece  (filled  with 
sweet  peas  and  daisies  and  mint) ,  and  then  arranged  all 
the  shells  we'd  brought  back  in  a  circle  around  it.  Right 
now  we  have  all  our  Virginia  shells  out  in  our  corner 
cabinet,  some  in  regular  specimen  cases  with  identity- 
ing  labels.  Sometimes  we  have  put  them  in  a  wide  low 
aqua  bowl,  bought  exactly  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  winter,  when  there  are  no  flowers,  I  like  a  cen- 
terpiece of  shells — and  so  do  the  children.  Back  in  Feb- 
i  uary,  when  everything  was  at  its  coldest  and  bleakest,  we 
all  enjoyed  staring  longingly  at  our  prize  knobbed  whelk 
in  the  middle  of  the  dining  room  table.  With  flaky  white 
whirled  exterior  and  porcelain-like  pink  interior,  it  is  a 
real  beauty.  But  1  think  what  we  all  saw  as  we  looked  at 
it  were  sunny,  sandy  beaches,  laughing  waves  tumbling 
m  endlessly,  and  myriads  of  children  shouting  with  joy 
as  they  ran  up  and  down  splashing,  building  castles  and 
gathering  shells! 


BOW    HUNTING         (Continued   from   page  9) 

the  thrills  of  archery.   If  you  have  the  time  and  want  to 
do  it,  you  can  make  almost  everything  you  use. 

When  you  set  up  your  target  to  start  practicing,  be 
sure  it  is  in  front  of  a  completely  effective  backstop. 
Arrows  are  just  as  dangerous  as  bullets  except  for  having 
a  much  shorter  range.  We  have  had  no  fatalities  in  Vir- 
ginia as  a  result  of  hunting  or  practicing  with  bow  and 
arrow.  Let's  keep  it  that  way.  Joining  an  archery  club 
will  add  to  your  enjoyment  of  the  sport,  and  you  will 
probably  have  the  added  advantage  of  practicing  on  an 
archery  range.  This  is  excellent  preparation  for  bow 
hunting  because  it  gives  you  targets  in  natural  settings 
for  game.  But  practice  somewhere  and  start  now,  it  you 
want  to  be  a  good  archer  for  deer  season  this  fall. 


Editor's  Note 

Error,  Error,  Error!  Mr.  Duane  Raver's  excellent  May 
cover  painting  is  a  brook  trout,  Salvelinus  fontinalis 
(Mitchill) ,  and  not  a  rainbow.  A  native  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  the  brook 
is  one  of  the  most  prized  game  fish  of  the  mountains  of 
Virginia.  The  dark,  vivid-colored  brook  differs  con- 
siderably in  appearance  from  the  rainbow  which,  for  the 
most  part,  is  lighter  in  color  and  has  a  horizontal  pink  to 
bright  red  or  purple  band  which  distinguishes  it  from 
any  other  trout. 
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S.  P.  Davey  Resigns 

It  was  with  regret  that  the  Com- 
mission accepted  the  resignation  of 
S.  P.  Davey,  who  has  been  Game  Re- 
search Biologist  with  the  Commission 
loi  lour  years.  Davey  was  located  at 
Lexington,  and  was  active  in  the  work 
on  deer  populations.  His  new  activity 
will   be  in  private  industry. 

Commission   Exhibits 

The  Commission  participated  in 
the  Sportsmen's  Club  exhibit  at  the 
Sports  Arena  again  this  year.  As  it 
was  National  Wildlife  Week,  William 
Kellner,  acting  chief  of  the  Education 
Division,  and  state  chairman  of  Wild- 
life Week,  promoted  wildlife  and 
conservation  in  the  exhibit,  and  fea- 
tured the  Wildlife  theme,  "Make  a 
Place  for  Wildlife." 


The  Commission's  exhibit  at  the  Aren-n  this  year 

carried  the  theme  of  National  Wildlife  Week — 

"Make    A    Place    For    Wildlife." 


Considerable  interest  was  aroused 
by  the*  live  raccoons  and  Coxes  and 
many  subscriptions  were  sold  to  Vir- 
ginia Wildlife.  The  general  opinion 
was  thai  it  was  a  very  successful  show. 

Trout  Season   Opens 

On  the  whole,  April  l.'ith,  the  open- 
ing day  ol  troul  season  showed  fewer 
fishermen  than  last  year,  although 
there    were    many    local    exceptions. 


This  was  probably  due  to  the  change 
of  opening  day,  being  three  weeks 
earlier  than  last  year,  and  much 
colder  weather.  It  snowed  in  many 
parts  of  Virginia  the  night  before. 
Higher  water  than  was  normal 
caused  the  trout  to  disperse  more, 
and  therefore  cut  down  on  the  per- 
cent of  fish  caught,  leaving  more 
trout  than  usual  lor  later  in  the 
season.  There  will  be  more  in-season 
stocking  this  year  in  some  streams. 
Closing  day  will  be  December  31st. 

The  Raven  Reports  .  .  . 

The  following  excerpts  were  taken 
from  The  Raven,  the  bulletin  of  the 
Virginia  Society  of  Ornithology,  Dr. 
J.   J.   Murray,  editor. 

Latest  reports  in  on  the  Hog  Island 
heronry  estimate  the  following  popu- 
lations nesting  there:  American  egret, 
10;  snowy  egret,  500;  little  blue  heron, 
60;  Louisiana  heron,  100;  black- 
crowned  night  heron,  50. 

Seventy-five  dead  soras  were  found 
lying  along  the  Sandbridge  road  near 
Back  Bay  Refuge  last  September.  The 
discovery  was  made  on  a  particularly 
cold  night  with  strong  winds  in  evi- 
dence, the  result  of  a  bad-weather 
front  having  moved  in.  It  was  pre- 
sumed the  birds  had  killed  themselves 
living  into  telephone  and  power  lines. 

Disease  Attacks  City's  Elm  Trees 

A  bulletin  released  recently  by  the 
Department  ol  Recreation  and  Parks 
warns  that  Richmond's  elm  tree  pop- 
ulation is  being  threatened  by  the 
Dutch  Lbn  Disease,  and  urges  |>i<>]> 
erty  owners  to  spray  their  elms  with 
a  heavy  solution  ol  DDT  during  the 
dormant  season  to  protect  them. 

The  Department  is  c  urrently  con- 
ducting a  $109,000  program  to  save 
our  street  and  park  elms,  and  civic- 
minded    (iti/ens    will     want     to     lend 


their  support  in  helping  to  keep  Rich- 
mond the  attractive  city  that  it  is. 


Everyone  appears  happy  as  the  top  winners  of 
the  tenth  annual  wildlife  essay  contest  pose  on 
the  steps  of  the  state  Capitol.  Pictured  from 
left  to  right  are  Emily  Troxell,  David  Thomas, 
Brenda  Wells,  Gerald  Petty,  William  Efird, 
Mary  Jane  Harmon,  Gene  Wood  and  Linda 
Lou    Powell. 


A  Case  tor  the  Noisy  Fisherman 

Recent  research  by  aquatic  divers 
of  the  Texas  Game  and  Fish  Commis- 
sion reveals  that  fish  pay  little  atten- 
tion to  noises  originating  outside  the 
water.  Many  a  neophyte  fisherman 
has  been  "dressed  clown"  by  his  ex- 
perienced partner  as  a  result  of  drop- 
ping an  oar  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
or  shuffling  his  feet.  By  actually  ob- 
serving fish  in  their  native  habitat, 
divers  tell  us  that  noises  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  disturb  the  fish  very 
little.  A  ten-horsepower  outboard 
travelling  at  full  throttle  through  an 
area  had  no  effect  whatsoever  on  the 
fish  beneath  the  surface.  No  amount 
of  shuffling  or  loud  talk  by  fishermen 
in  boats  seemed  to  affect  the  spiny  in- 
dividuals Moating  la/ily  in  their 
aquatic  surroundings. 

The  next  time  your  wife  knocks 
the  oar  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
or  stomps  her  foot  in  disgust,  just 
ignore  her  and  continue  fishing.  (The 
ladies  should  be  thankful  to  these 
aquatic  divcis  for  the  bit  of  informa- 
tion they  have  added  to  fish  facts.) 
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Virginian  Named  Forestry  Chairman 

Carl  A.  Olsson  of  the  Chesapeake 
Corporation  of  West  Point,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Virginia  Com- 
mittee of  American  Forest  Products 
Industries,  Inc.,  and  takes  his  place 
with  many  other  Virginians  to  serve 
on  the  forestry  education  program 
for  the  United  States.  Others  are 
N.  T.  Barron,  Union  Bag-Camp  Pa- 
per Corp.,  Franklin;  C.  R.  Chamber- 
lain, West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.,  Covington;  W.  J.  Ellis,  Jr.,  Johns- 
Manville  Corp.,  Jarratt;  C.  F.  Glat- 
felter,  The  Glatfelter  Pulp  Wood  Co., 
Fredericksburg;  J.  B.  Johnson,  The 
Chesapeake  Corporation  of  Virginia. 
West  Point;  A.  K.  Mock,  The  Mead 
Corp.,  Lynchburg;  and  A.  F.  Wein- 
rich,  Continental  Can  Co.,  Hopewell. 

Mr.  Olsson,  as  chairman,  serves  .is 
a  member  of  the  advisory  committee, 
which  meets  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
annually  to  review  the  organization's 
forestry  and  education  program. 


Sealing  Treatment  for  Leaky  Ponds 

The  technicians  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  have  assisted  cooper- 
ating farmers  with  the  construction 
of  more  than  13,000  farm  ponds  and 
irrigation  reservoirs.  They  have  been 
built  on  many  different  soil  conditions 
and  a  small  percentage  of  them  are 
showing  some  seepage. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  sug- 
gests that  the  farmer  owners  of  leaky 
ponds  contact  their  district  techni- 
cians for  help  in  restoring  their  ponds 
to  holding  capacity.  Many  owners 
have  cut  seepage  loss  by  a  sealing 
treatment  tested  in  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  laboratories.  This  treat- 
ment involves  the  use  of  admixtures 


like  the  sodium  tripolyphosphates 
which  are  mixed  with  the  earth  on  the 
floor  and  sides  of  the  pond  and  thor- 
oughly compacted. 

Catch  at   Buggs   Island 

C.  W.  Can,   who  is  the  president 
of  the  Buggs  Island  Lake,   Fish  and 


This   beautiful   9-1  b.   5   oz.    largemouth    bass    was 

taken  on  a  cane  pole  with  a  live  minnow  in  the 

Buggs    Island    Reservoir  during    early   April. 


Wildlife  Organization,  has  entered  a 
candidate  for  the  Richmond  Times 
Dispatch  Fish  Contest.  Charles  (Nat) 
Knott  qualified  with  a  9  lb.  5  ounce 
largemouth  bass.  He  used  a  live  min- 
now with  a  cane  pole.  Mr.  Knott  is 
from  Oxford,  N.  C.  and  made  his 
catch  at  Buggs  Island  on  April  8th. 


Careful  Tab  Kept  on 
Rare  Whoopers 

In  a  recent  news  release,  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  states  that 
some  evidence  has  been  advanced  that 


there  have  been  three  family  groups 
of  whooping  cranes  involved  in  the 
birds'  southern  migration  this  year. 
But,  the  Service  said,  they  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  this  as  yet.  At 
present,  only  two  family  groups  have 
been  located,  both  of  which  have  ar- 
rived at  their  destination  on  the 
Aransas  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Texas.  The  southern  flight  was  faith- 
fully logged  by  hundreds  of  interested 
persons,  and  it  is  from  such  activity 
that  the  report  of  the  possible  exist- 
ence of  three  families  may  have  come. 

The  whoopers  generate  much  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  wildlife  officials 
because  of  their  rare  status.  At  pres- 
ent, there  are  only  27  of  the  big  birds, 
an  alarmingly  low  percentage  of  the 
thousands  that  once  frequented  North 
America.  Three  of  them  are  in  cap- 
tivity and  the  others  comprise  those 
families  on  the  Aransas  Refuge,  with 
the  exception  of  one  stray  whooper 
lodged  at  the  nearby  King  ranch. 
Last  year,  there  were  28  whoopers  on 
the  refuge.  The  highest  number  ever 
recorded  there  was  34  in  1938;  the 
lowest  was  15. 

At  last  report,  the  present  whooper 
population  is  comfortably  quartered 
for  the  winter.  Come  spring,  they 
will  promptly  begin  the  long  trip 
back  to  Wood  Buffalo  Park  near 
Great  Slave  Lake  in  Canada.  So  rare 
and  of  such  widespread  popularity 
are  these  last  stubborn  survivors  of  the 
whooping  clan,  that  the  Texas  Game 
and  Fish  Commission  reports  that 
even  before  the  whooper's  threat  of 
extinction  was  publicized,  annual  reg- 
istration by  visitors  at  Aransas  Refuge 
exceeded  6,000.  Last  year,  up  to  25,- 
000  persons  registered,  present  from 
thirty-nine  states  and  countries  as  far 
distant  as  Switzerland  and  Brazil. 
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Wildlife  Questions  and  Answers 


Ques.:  What  is  the  world's  record  for  the 
largest  walleye? 

Ans.:  The  largest  walleye  taken  to  date 
was  landed  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
1  1  years  ago.  1  h is  beautiful  specimen 
ripped  the  scales  at  22  pounds,  four 
ounces. 

Ques.:  Approximately  how  many  bald 
eagles  do  we  have  left  in  the  United 
States? 

Ans.:  A  correct  answer  to  this  question 
would  be  impossible.  Many  people 
have  estimated  the  number  of  bald 
eagles  we  have,  however,  and  seem  to 
agree  that  approximately  1000  pairs 
still  exist. 

Ques.:  Does  the  Commission  pay  a  bounty 
on   rattlesnakes? 

Ans. :  The  Commission  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  does  not  pay  a  bounty 
on  any  animal.  Payment  of  bounties 
is  authorized  by  the  various  counties 
and   not  the  Commission. 

Ques.:  1  have  always  been  told  that  the 
common  toad  eats  many  insects  during 
the  summer  months.  Are  there  any 
figures  or  estimates  on  the  number  of 
insects   consumed    by    this    toad? 

Ans.:  There  are  no  accurate  figures  avail- 
able on  the  food  consumption  of  this 
animal  but  estimates  by  various  indi- 
viduals place  the  number  of  insects 
eaten  during  the  year  at  approximately 
10,000. 

Ques.:  Forty  years  ago  an  uncle  of  mine 
found  a  piece  of  glowing  wood  one 
night  while  cutting  a  bee  tree.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  rotten  wood  as  "fox-fire." 
Could  you  tell  me  what  caused  this 
glowing    phenomenon? 

Ins.:  \  piece  d1  wood  ol  this  nature  is 
commonly  referred  to  as  fox-fire.  The 
glowing  is  produced  by  a  luminous 
fungus.  Perhaps  the  most  common 
fungus  in  this  group  is  Armillaria 
mellea.  During  the  summer  months  in 
damp  situations,  several  pieces  of  glow- 
ing wood  can  often  be  found  in  one 
evening. 

Ones.:  I  have  heard  that  the  while-tail 
deer  need-,  approximately  four  pounds 
of  good  browse  every  day.  If  this  is 
true  for  the  deer,  how  much  food 
would   a    lull  grown   moose  require? 

Ans.:  food  habits  work  on  the  moose 
indicates  thai  this  animal  needs  from 
40  to  60  pounds  ol  food  each  day.  food 
consumption  is  higher  during  the  sum- 
mer than  during  the  winter. 


Ques.:  What  is  meant  by  a  bow-and-ar- 
row  cast? 

Ans.:  This  is  a  type  ol  cast  that  has  be- 
come important  primarily  since  the  in- 
vention  of  the  spinning  rod.  This  type 
of  cast  was  designed  to  shoot  light- 
weight lines  through  small  openings 
along  stream  banks.  The  line  is  held 
by  the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand 
and  the  line  is  dropped  from  i/2  to  y4 
the  length  of  the  pole.  Holding  the 
line  tight,  it  is  carefully  taken  in  the 
left  hand  and  pulled  back  even  with  or 
past  the  reel.  The  bow  in  the  pole 
will  give  sufficient  momentum  to  the 
lure  to  cast  it  40  to  50  feet.  Care  must 
be  taken  so  that  the  lure  will  leave  the 
fingers  without  endangering  the  fisher- 
man. 
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"When    will    you    ever    learn    that    all    fish 
have   bones   too?" 


Ques.:  What  is  a  "'trolling  plate"  and  what 
what  I  Million  does  it  serve? 

Ans.:  A  trolling  plate  is  an  accessory  de- 
vice attached  near  the  propeller  of  an 
outboard  motor.  The  function  of  this 
plate  is  to  divert  the  natural  flow  ol 
water  from  the  effective  area  of  the  pro- 
peller, thus  reducing  the  efficiency  and. 
in  turn,  the  speed  ol  the  boat,  slow 
speed    is   a   must   for  effective    trolling. 

Ques.:  How  many  eggs  are  commonly 
laid  by  our  bald  eagles? 

Ans.:  The  bald  eagle  usually  lays  eithei 
two  or  three  eggs,  which  are  white  in 
color.  The  golden  eagle,  however,  lavs 
from  one  to  four  eggs,  which  are  white 
with  purplish  spots. 


Ques.:  Could  you  please  tell  me  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "pearl  essence"? 

Ans.:  Pearl  essence  is  a  substance  made  by 
processing  fish  scales,  particularly  the 
herring.  Culpea  harengus.  In  this  proc- 
ess, guanin  crystals  are  removed  horn 
the  scales  and  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  pearls.  One  hundred  tons 
of  fish  will  produce  approximately  one 
ton  of  scales.  This  ton  of  scales  will 
result  in  approximately  one  pound  of 
essence. 

Ques.:  In  saltwater  fishing  what  is  meant 
by  the  word  "chumming"? 

Ans. :  This  is  a  word  used  to  denote  a  type 
of  fishing  which  lures  and  locates  fish. 
Usually,  fish  such  as  menhaden,  herring 
or  mackerel  are  run  through  a  food 
chopper  and  thrown  overboard.  This 
chum  line,  which  is  the  ground  fish 
floating  on  the  water  surface,  lures  the 
fish  to  the  boat  and  usually  increases 
the  success  of  the  fishermen. 

Ques. :  Has  any  species  of  fish  ever  been 
successfully  introduced  to  the  Pacific 
coast  from  the  Atlantic  coast? 

Ans.:  Apparently  the  shad,  Alosa  sapi- 
dissima,  and  the  striped  bass  or  rock- 
fish,  Roccus  Intra  his,  have  been  success- 
fully transplanted  from  the  east  to  the 

west   coast. 

Ques.:  Does  a  fish  continue  to  grow  more 
scales  as  it  gets  larger? 

Ans.:  Apparently,  a  fish  has  a  prescribed 
number  of  stales  that  never  increases 
after  drey  are  formed.  Instead,  the 
stales  become  larger  as  the  fish  becomes 
larger. 

Ques. :  Can  you  tell  me  a  good  method  of 
waterproofing  matches  for  fishing 
trips? 

Ans.:  There  are  several  methods  used  for 
waterproofing  matches.  The  simplest 
method  is  that  of  purchasing  a  water- 
proof matchbox.  Another  trick  is  to 
place  the  matches  irr  a  small  box  and 
cover  them  with  melted  paraffin  or  dip 
the  heads  in  fingernail  polish.  If  safety 
matches  are  used,  be  sure  to  include 
the  striking  board. 

Ques.:  Is  there  an  estimate  available  on 
the  amount  of  water  used  by  American 
homes  during  a  24-hour  period? 

Ans.:  One  of  the  latest  figures  places  the 
amount  used  at  approximately  24  bil- 
lion gallons  per  day  or  8  trillion,  760 
billion  gallons  each  year.  This  is  only 
one  drain  on  our  water  table  arrd  proves 
the  need  for  practicing  good  water  con- 
servation, 

Ques.:  Are  all  the  lures  referred  to  as 
bucktails    made    from    deer   hair? 

Ans.:  Although  the  original  buck  tail  was 
perhaps  made  of  deer  hair,  the  buck- 
tail  of  today  may  be  made  of  any  one 
of  a  variety  of  hairs. 
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HELP! 

YOUR 

GAME  WARDEN 

WIN  A 

PRIZE! 

ANNUAL 

CONTEST 

FOR 
WARDENS 

ENDS 
JUNE  30th 


1957  SUBSCRIPTION   DRIVE 


"I  have  just  been  elected  treasurer  of  the 
Rod  and  Gun  Club  .  .  .  because  I  told  them 
of  your  special  offer  to  Virginia  Wildlife." 


SAVE! 

1/4  A  YEAR 

WITH 
CLUB  RATES! 

10  OR  MORE 
SUBSCRIBERS 

1  yr.     $   .75 

2  yrs.   $1.25 

3  yrs.   $1.75 

SINGLE  RATES 

1  yr.     $1.00 

2  yrs.    $1.50 

3  yrs.  $2.00 


VIRGINIA  WILDLIFE  MAGAZINE 


Before  June  30th 
Place  subscriptions  through  the  County  Game  Wardens 

for 

Renewals  and  Christmas  Gifts 

in 

The   1957  Virginia  Wildlife  Warden  Subscription   Drive 
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The  beefsteak  mushroom  is 
edible.  Peel  off  the  top  skin 
and  pores,  slice  the  flesh  thin, 
dip  in  batter  and  crumbs 
and   fry  in   butter. 


Found      on      dead      or 
decaying    logs    and    stumps, 
the        sulphur        mushroom 
should      be      picked      young 
for    best    eating. 


Qooc/mt  Bsd 


Although  the  meadow  mushroom  is 
edible  and  fine  flavored,  the  novice 
should  be  absolutely  certain  of  his 
identification    before   eating   this   one. 
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This     is    the     deadly 
"destroying     ange 
It  has  an  annulus  and  a 
volva.  To  identify  it,  dig 
up    the    base,    carefully. 
Then   leave   it  alone. 


The  tasty  morel  is  an  early  mushroom 
and  quite  easily  identified.  Eat  it  with 
confidence. 


The  puffballs  must  be  har- 
vested young  to  be  of  good 
eating  quality.  They  are 
harmless. 


CAUTION! 

When      in 

doubt, 

leave 

wild   mush- 

rooms 

alone. 

Study  Vir- 

ginia  s 

common   species. 

Know 

a    few 

safe    ones 

and  er 

joy  them.    But  be 

careful 

— some  are  dead- 

lyl 

